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Peter Penguin Talking 


Happy New YEAR TO ALL Story Parapers! 
I love new years. Did you ever think how there 
is always a whole new year for everybody—a 
really whole one without even one piece pinched 
out—and each with surprises. 

Think of all the things that may happen in this one, with 365 days 
to play and work and grow. You will be a lot bigger at the end of it 
and who knows what adventures you may have before 1941? 

I had an adventure the other day and it was a surprise, too—such a 
SURPRISE! It was a cold day and when I got through my work at the 
office, I grabbed my hat and ran for the elevator. 

“Hurry, Jo,” I said to the elevator boy, “slither down fast—no stops. 
I have something to do. I’m going to have fun. It’s cold today and 
I'll bet there’s ice about.” 

So I made for Central Park and sure enough there was ice on the 
pond, not all over but enough for fun. I took a run and slid to the edge 
and the ice went crack! and down I went. Being a penguin with furry 
feathers, cold water does not hurt me. I just dived and came up and 
did it again and again and again. 

It was beginning to get dark when a policeman came along and 
shouted from the bank, “Hey, you! You can’t do that!” 

“Do what?” I asked, balancing on the edge of the ice. 

“See that sign?” he said. “No skating today.” 

“But that is for people who might catch cold. I’m a penguin and ice 
is good for me.” 

“Oh, you’re a penguin, are you? Look like a boy to me. Come here.” 

I went over to him and he looked at me hard and grunted, “Penguin 
all right—belongs in the zoo. Come along.” 

“But I don’t——” 

“No back talk. Come along or I'll get out the handcuffs.” He reached 
out his hand to grab me and then a funny thing happened. There was 
a sound of trumpets and marching. We looked up the bank behind us 
and saw—well, it’s at the bottom of the next page, what we saw. 

“Crickey!” said the cop. “I’m seeing things,” and he began to run. 
I don’t know where he ran but I never saw him again. 

I climbed up the bank and met the parade. 











“Hello!” I said. “Where did you come from?” 

“We are a penguin club celebrating,” said the leader. “We call our- 
selves the Wilfrid Bronson Penguin Club because he has just drawn 
our picture and we were bringing it down to you to put in Story 
Parave. Will you?” 

“Sure, I will,” I said and there it is. 

There are some other good pictures in this issue, too. I think those 
of Oscar are right nice; at least, as nice as they could be and look like 
Oscar. 

Then I think the cover is good. William du Bois drew it. You remem- 
ber he drew the pictures of Geppy and wrote the story, too. And he 
drew the pictures for a new book called SOS Geneva which tells how 
a lot of boys and girls brought help to a flooded country. It is a very 
exciting story and you will like it. 

I suppose you and your friends got many new books for Christmas. 
When you look them over, you may see some favorite stories from 
this magazine in new dress. “Kattor” has become a beautiful picture 
book with blue-and-yellow covers. Antoniorrobles’ stories of the camels 
who bring gifts to Spanish children have come out in one of the gayest 
of Christmas books, and you will find stories you read in Story Parape 
and stories you never read before at all and entirely new pictures. More 
adventures of “The Castaway Bears” that were in our September issue 
will be found in Five Bears anp Miranpa which also has fine pictures. 
It’s fun to watch for books by authors you have met in Story Parape. 
For example, Cornelia Meigs who wrote “Exploring Bird Creek” has 
written many books. Ask your librarian to see them. 

Penguin clubs are growing and doing things. I get good letters and 
stories from club members. You will find some on page 54. Other good 
ones that we did not have room for came from Murray Bartlett, Kitty 
Wallace, Jack Harris, Louise Willard, Sanford Ehrmann, Joan Wyandt, 
Hunter Hannum, Nancy Collier, Helen Lohmann, Barbara Stickney, 
Joan Van Clute and Sylvia Dick. Penguin Stan sends a letter in code 
and Ian Scott sent a funny poem all the way from York, England. Now 
we need more drawings to decorate the news, so send me some. Address 
Peter Pencuin % Story Parabe, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Oscar, the trained seal, returns 
in a new series of adventures 
when his manager breaks a leg 


OSCAR IN THE HOSPITAL 


By Maser E. Nerirk 
Illustrated by William B. O'Brian 


Part ONE 


Oscar, the trained seal, and Mr. Zabriski, his manager, went 
everywhere together. Oscar made money doing tricks, and 
Mr. Zabriski spent the money for room rent, food, gasoline and 
many other things they needed. 

One day Mr. Zabriski broke his leg. They were in a market 
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buying their supper. The fish looked so tasty, lying fresh and 
cool on beds of silvery cracked ice with little bright-green 
bouquets of parsley tucked under their fins, that Oscar’s mouth 
watered and Mr. Zabriski decided he’d like to have some fish 
for supper, too. 

“Tl buy that big fellow for Oscar,” he told the fish man, 
“and I'll take the little bluefish for m P 

Swish-sh-sh! Mr. Zabriski never finished his sentence. He’d 
stepped on a small piece of ice that had fallen out of the show 
case. Both feet slid out from under him, and ker-plunk! he sat 
down hard! 

“Oh! Are you hurt?” Oscar asked anxiously. 

“Can I help you up?” the fish man inquired, as he hurried 
out from behind the counter. 

“I—I guess I’m all right,” Mr. Zabriski replied. “J-just let 
me sit here a moment. I feel sort of s-shaken up. I went down 
so su-suddenly.” 

“Go get him a glass of water,” the fish man told his helper. 
“Perhaps a nice cool drink will 
make him feel a little better.” 

“Please, mister, he likes ginger 
ale,” Oscar hurriedly spoke up, 
trying to do all he could for his 
friend. 

“Well, open a bottle of ginger 
ale and put some ice in it,” said 
the fish man. 

The helper ran for the ginger 
ale, the fish man washed out a 
glass while Mr. Zabriski sat with 
both legs stretched out before 
him on the dusty floor, and Oscar 
flopped about trying to fan him 
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with a flipper. But after Mr. Zabriski had finished the cool bub- 
bly drink he said he felt better; so the fish man took one arm 
and his helper took the other and they boosted the unfortunate 
man into a chair. But he had to sit still; he couldn’t walk, for his 
left leg seemed useless. And how it hurt! Mr. Zabriski just felt 
like crying, but customers were hurrying in and out of the 
market; so he gritted his teeth and tried not to make faces. 

“Don’t you think you’d better go to the hospital and have 
that leg fixed up?” the fish man suggested. “I'll telephone for 
an ambulance.” 

“Oh, that’s very kind of you, but I can go in a taxi,” Mr. 
Zabriski replied. 

“You'd better not,” the fish man advised. “Play safe. Who 
knows, maybe your leg’s broken. You must be careful. My 
boy’s a scout, and he’s learned a lot about first aid. He says if 
you think you’ve broken a bone, try not to move it much. May- 
be it’s only cracked a little, but if you start bouncing around, 
you might pull the ends of the bone apart and make more trouble 
for yourself.” 

He poured the rest of the ginger ale into Mr. Zabriski’s glass 
and went to the telephone. “You just sit there quietly and don’t 
worry while I call the hospital.” 

Then Oscar began to worry. Just as long as he stuck to 
balancing balls in a circus or at a fair everything was all right, 
but whenever he started to do anything different, that meant 
trouble. People behaved as if he were a lion and would eat them 
up. They always learned to like him after he’d been around for 
a few“days, and they said he was no trouble at all, but getting 
acquainted was difficult. He decided to go out on the sidewalk. 
Out there he crawled behind a barrel of potatoes. 

In five minutes with a clang! clang! clang! an ambulance 
came racing down the street. It drew up to the curb in front of 
the market and the driver and a white-coated doctor jumped 
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KER-PLUNK! MR. ZABRISKI SAT DOWN HARD 
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out. They carried a stretcher and went into the market. People 
came running down the block. They crowded around, asking 
each other, “What’s the trouble?” and “Is some one hurt?” 

Oscar lost no time. He slid out from behind the potato barrel, 
scurried across the sidewalk, flopped into the empty ambulance, 
and pulling a gray blanket over himself stretched out flat against 
the side of the car under the doctor’s seat. He’d just settled him- 
self when he heard the driver and the doctor returning. They 
were carrying Mr. Zabriski between them on the stretcher bed 
and they lifted him into the ambulance. 

Mr. Zabriski was saying, “Wait a minute. I want Oscar. 
Where’s Oscar? I can’t go without him.” 

“Don’t worry. You'll be all right,” the doctor told him. 
“Let’s go,” he called briskly to the driver. 

The driver stepped on the clang-clang bell, the people who 





AN AMBULANCE DREW UP TO THE CURB 
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were crowding around scattered, and the ambulance started 
racing back to the hospital. 

“Stop! Wait a minute, doctor. I can’t go without Oscar.” 
Mr. Zabriski began again. 

“Now, don’t worry. You'll be all right,” the doctor repeated. 
“Who’s Oscar? Your little boy? The policeman will take 
him home.” 

“No! No!” Mr. Zabriski started to sit up. 

“Sure he will. The policeman will see that your little boy 
gets home all right,” the doctor continued. “Now, lie down. 
Pil cover you up. Where’s that other blanket?” The doctor 
looked around and saw the blanket under the seat. He gave 
it a jerk and it slid off Oscar. 

“What in thunderation!” he exclaimed. He jumped and 
backed away from Oscar, and almost fell out of the racing car. 

Mr. Zabriski tried to explain: ““That’s only Oscar,” he told 
the doctor. 

“Well, tell him to go away quick,” the doctor yelled. “Scat! 
Shoo! Shoo there!” He waved his arms at Oscar. He called to 
the driver, “Pull up to the curb, Tom.” 

The ambulance stopped and the driver came around to the 
back. The doctor hopped out as soon as he could. 

“There’s a big fish from that market in the car,” he told the 
driver, pointing to Oscar, “and he’s come alive. He’s flopping 
around in there.” 

Mr. Zabriski sat up. “Now, doctor, that’s only Oscar. He 
goes everywhere with me,” he explained. 

“Well, he can’t go to the hospital with you, that’s certain,” 
the doctor snapped. “I’m going to get a stick and poke him out.” 

“Don’t you dare touch Oscar,” Mr. Zabriski yelled. “T'll 
get right out of this ambulance. I won’t go to your old hospital. 
Put me out! Put me out! Let me lie out there in the gutter, but 
don’t you dare take a stick to Oscar!” 
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“Now, mister, don’t get so excited. We can’t leave you lying 
here in the street, and we can’t take that creature to the hos- 
pital,” the doctor explained. He came a little closer, for he could 
see that Oscar wasn’t trying to eat any one up. 

“They don’t allow pets in the hospital,” he added. “He ought 
to go to a zoo.” 

“But he can’t get along without me,” Mr. Zabriski pleaded. 
“He needs me.” 

“Oh, don’t you worry about me,” Oscar spoke up bravely 
as he flopped out from under the seat. “I can manage. You go 
on to the hospital and get your leg fixed up, and I'll go home 
and pack your suitcase. You'll need a tooth brush you know, 
and maybe some pajamas. Doctor, you see that he gets a nice 
sunny room with a private bath and a telephone beside his bed, 
and oranges and flowers and things, and a nurse with a kind 
face.” 

“Sure, I'll see to all that,” the doctor promised Oscar. “Why, 
our hospital’s just full of telephones and ice cream and good- 
looking nurses.” 

Mr. Zabriski seemed more cheerful at that, and Oscar pre- 
tended he was happy, and the doctor and the ambulance driver 
were certainly pleased, because they knew that there would be 
trouble if they ever drove up to the hospital with a seal in the 
car. So they all said “Good-by,” the ambulance started off again, 
and Oscar went home. 

It was very lonesome at home without Mr. Zabriski. Oscar 
felt sad. But he dragged a suitcase out of the closet and started 
packin& it. 

“T’ll put in the new blue bathrobe he got for Christmas, and 
his slippers,” the seal said. “Here’s his razor and shaving cream.” 
He put them in the suitcase, and then looked through the bureau 
drawers. “He might need some clean handherchiefs,” he 


decided. 
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“Oh, dear me!” he worried. “Poor Mr. Zabriski! I wonder if 
they’ve taken the X-ray picture of his leg to see if the bone is 
broken. I believe I'll call the hospital.” 

He took down the telephone receiver and said to the opera- 
tor, “Please give me the hospital.” When another voice answered 
he said, “Hello! Is this the hospital? I want to speak to Mr. 
Zabriski.” 

“T cannot connect you with Mr. Zabriski,” the hospital oper- 
ator replied primly. “He is resting.” 

“Well, tell me how he is,” said Oscar. 

“Doing nicely,” said the parrot-like voice. 

“But I want to know if his leg is broken, and if it hurts. I’m 
worried,” Oscar continued. 

“Sorry, I cannot give you that in-for-ma-tion. You'll have 
to talk to his doctor,” came over the wire. 

“Well then, will you please call his doctor to the phone?” 
Oscar asked the voice. 

“T am sorry, but you will have to see his doctor during visit- 
ing hours in the hospital,” he was told. 








“HELLO! IS THIS THE HOSPITAL?” 
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“But they won’t let me come to the hospital. I’m Oscar. 
I’m a trained——” 

“Sorry.” Click! The hospital operator had hung up. 

Oscar was worried, and Oscar was cross. 

“So they won’t tell me how he is. So they say I must come 
to the hospital to find out,” he scolded. “All right! I will go to 
the hospital! How do I know they’re taking good care of Mr. 
Zabriski? How do I know they’re giving him plenty of ginger 
ale? I'll go and-see to it myself!” 





(This is Part One of a three-part 
serial. To be continued next month.) 


THE SNOW THAT RAN 


When ice and snow had melted quite 
I walked across the grass so bright, 


And saw a single lump of snow 
Lying where my two feet must go. 


I kicked it with my shoes in play; 
And Snow got up and ran away. 


Ah, then I knew as it went running 
A Goose was lying there and sunning. 


—KATHRYN WorTH 
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MOZART, THE BOY GENIUS 


By Rutu MiriaM Jones 
Illustrated by Vera Neville 


His name was Johannes Chrisostomus Wolfgangus Theophilus 
Mozart. He almost had to be famous with a name like that. 

When he was three years old, he started to play the clavier 
(which is the grandfather of the piano). When he was four, he 
composed a minuet. His father, who was a fine musician, wrote 
it down for him, and so we can play it, too! 

When he was five, his father, Leopold, and two friends sat 
down one day to play some new trios. Wolfgang poked himself 
into the group with his tiny fiddle and begged to play. “How 
can you play when you have never had a lesson?” demanded 
his father. But as the child crept away with his violin, weeping 
bitterly, he was called to return. He was to play softly with 
Schachtner, the second fiddle. 

Almost as soon as the piece began, Schachtner realized that he 
was not needed, for the child was playing the part beautifully. 
He stopped and listened in amazement. At the end of the piece, 
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the men threw down their instruments and celebrated wildly 
because of the little genius in their midst. 

When he was six, he began playing the clavier for kings and 
nobles all over the world. On his first visit to a royal court, he 
climbed into the lap of Queen Maria Theresa of Austria. Later 
during the visit he slipped on the floor and the seven-year-old 
Princess Marie Antoinette picked him up and comforted him. 

“You are good,” Wolfgang told her. “When I grow up, I 
shall marry you.” 

Although he didn’t receive the fame he deserved until after 
his death, Mozart lived happily, creating perfect music of every 
kind as though it were no more difficult than eating or sleep- 
ing. Here are some of the things he wrote that I think you will 
especially like to hear. 


Don Giovanni (an opera) 

The Magic Flute (an opera) 

String Quartets and Trios, as well as other 
chamber music 

Sonatas for Piano alone 

Sonatas for Violin and Piano 

Piano concertos 


Symphonies 


MELODY FROM “THE MAGIC FLUTE” 





This is the first of a series of short biographies of great com- 
posers. Schubert, Strauss and Beethoven will follow soon. 
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Lost on Bird Creek, Ted and 
Anne have an exciting time 


EXPLORING BIRD CREEK 


By CornewiA Meics 


Illustrated by Henry Pitz 


Ir was such a perfect autumn afternoon that Anne Painter 
was thinking hard about the best way to spend it. This was a 
Saturday, too, and probably the last Saturday that they could 
come out to Bird Lake and the cabins under the tall poplar trees 
on its shore. Mrs. Ross, in the next cottage, had said something 
of the kind to Ted, and Anne had heard it. “I don’t think we 
can count on coming here another week-end, for the cold 
weather may begin any day now.” 

Anne sat on the cabin steps in the warm sunshine, looked 
across the line of brown lawn with the water beyond, and 
thought and thought. Something extra good, something very 
special, must be thought of to make the most of this perfect 
day. 

Anne could hear Ted out in the shed behind his house, 
whistling over some small job on which he was working. And 
suddenly it came over her just what they must do. They had 
never explored the creek that ran out of Bird Lake. It would 
be a long paddle with the canoe, but the afternoon had only 
just begun. 

“Mother,” she called through the window where Mrs. Painter 
was busy in the kitchen, “Mother, I have just the right idea.” 

Of course it was a good idea—her Mother saw that at once— 
but then a difficult question came up. “It is too long a way for 
you and Ted to go alone. And I have all these cookies to bake 
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TED AGREED AT ONCE TO ANNE'S PLAN 


and a chicken to roast because your father is bringing a friend 
out from town.” 

“But why,” asked Anne for the hundredth time, “why must 
someone go with us? We can paddle perfectly well. We can 
both swim.” 

“Oh,” said her mother vaguely, “that isn’t really all. When 
you go a long way like that, things may happen; you have to 
decide suddenly what to do and what not to do. And when you 
are eleven years old, you can’t decide alone.” 

“But who could go?” Anne asked dismally. “I know Mrs. 
Ross can’t—she is making a dress this afternoon.” 

“There’s Miss Lydia Knolles,” Mrs. Painter suggested, “visit- 
ing at the Smiths. If she would go it would be all right.” 

Anne’s feet lagged a little as she walked across to consult 
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Ted. She had never spoken to Miss Lydia Knolles, though she 
knew her by sight since she was a teacher in the public school 
in Minneapolis where Anne and Ted both went in the winter. 

“Probably she won’t want to go,” Anne thought miserably, 
“and if she does, we will have to talk to her politely all the way. 
Perhaps I really would rather not go. No. That’s not true. I 
do want to follow that creek that runs out of Bird Lake. I must 
follow it.” 

Ted agreed at once that the plan was a very good one. “I 
think Miss Lydia will go. And you won’t mind her. She’s a good 
fellow. I was talking to her before breakfast.” 

Miss Lydia was sitting on the porch with a table before her, 
all piled up with books. She was a cheerful person, sunburned 
from last summer’s vacation, with fair hair brushed into high 
curls above her smooth forehead. Ted asked her, “Will you 
go canoeing, Miss Lydia? It might be quite far.” 

She looked at them, then at the books, then at the ruffled 
blue lake before the house. She answered without hesitating, 
“Yes, I will. I’d love to. But I don’t know how to paddle.” 

That did not matter at all, they told her. It was a passenger 
they wanted. She must surely have known how badly they 
needed her for she did not give the books another glance, but 
took up her sweater, and came down the steps. She slipped into 
the middle of the canoe, and sat down carefully and quietly. 
It was plain that she would be a good passenger. 

The paddling was easy down the swiftly running stream, so 
they went mile after mile with lightly dipping blades and a 
few quick rushes over the small rapids. The trees were crimson 
and scarlet, and the thickets of poplar were quivering gold. 
There were soft rustles in the underbrush that might be quail 
or partridge or deer, for they were moving through empty 
forest country. The little creek spread out now and then into 
a lake, and finally turned into a broad stretch that was neither 
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lake nor creek, but wide marshes full of tall rushes, with 
stretches of open water, and low, wet, grassy shores. Once as 
they swung close to land, they saw deep huge tracks which 
could have been made by no animal but a moose. Miss Lydia 
had never seen anything like it. She exclaimed under her breath 
and asked in a whisper, “Do you think we might really see him?” 

Ted answered in a whisper, “Not before dark, I expect. But 
we'll see a lot of other things, too, if we go quietly.” 

They did indeed. What they saw next was another canoe, 
going so silently that they had not heard it coming at all, even 
though it was a big one, with four people in it. This one was 
made of smooth yellow birch bark instead of green painted 
canvas like their own. The people in it were Indians, a boy and 
girl about Ted’s size, a man and a woman. They were from 
the Reservation, the land put aside for the Chippewa Indians 
who still lived in the deep forest country. They looked at the 
children curiously and the boy even lifted up his hand in a sign 
of greeting as they disappeared through the rushes. 

“Are they hunting?” Miss Lydia asked. 

“T think they’re after wild rice,” Ted answered. “It grows all 
along the edges of these lakes.” As he spoke they saw the Indians 
push the canoe in shore, to a low bank all grown over with 
the tall grassy leaves and the feathery heads of the wild rice. 
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They bent the long stalks over and showered the rice directly 
into the bottom of the boat. It was so quiet that the three could 
hear the grains pattering down. 

What they saw next was something very different. They could 
hear it coming a long way off, the steady putter-putter of a 
motor boat. It must have come into the lake by some other 
channel, for their own little stream was too small for it. It was 
big, and there were three men in it with canvas jackets and 
leather helmets and all three had guns. 

“They’re after ducks,” Anne said. They all knew that this 
was just the kind of stretch of water where the ducks, begin- 
ning to fly south, would stop to rest and paddle and feed on 
the wild rice. It was a bright, still afternoon; when it got a little 
further toward evening the ducks would begin to come down. 
Miss Lydia moved a little where she sat. 

“I wish they wouldn’t,” she whispered, and Anne nodded. 

“We had better turn back, now,” Anne said, at last. They all 
knew that there was a long journey before them back up Bird 
Creek and against its brisk, gurgling current. They swung the 
canoe round and headed back toward the place where they had 
come out into this last stretch of marsh water. 

But when they began to look for it, the stream on which they 
had come in was not so easy to find. The rushes were so high 
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they could not see more than a few yards ahead, and the low 
wet shore looked the same everywhere. They searched and 
paddled and searched again. They steadied the canoe carefully 
while Ted stood up to look all about. He sat down again and 
said nothing for a moment. It was then that all three of them 
knew that they were lost. 

“We will have to paddle after the Indians. If we can find 
them, they will tell us the way back,” Ted said. 

But could they find the Indians? There was no way of answer- 
ing that question except by trying. They moved along steadily, 
and for a few minutes they tried to talk, at least Miss Lydia 
did, and Anne. But they were all anxious; they could none of 
them think of anything except that they were many miles from 
home and the afternoon would soon be coming to an end. So, 
finally, they fell into silence and there was no sound except of 
the rustling of the tall rushes as they pushed through them. And 
then, suddenly, they heard the sound of wings. 

“Ts it ducks?” Miss Lydia asked and then in the same breath 
whispered, “No, no, ducks are never white.” 

For it was white wings that came sweeping down from the 
sky, white and broad and shining in the sun. And, since Ted and 
Anne stopped paddling and let the little boat lie quietly in the 
rushes, those beautiful wide-winged creatures did not see them. 
They circled and swung, and then one by one dropped down- 
ward, spreading their wings just before they reached the water, 
to come down lightly, and then swim off in the shallows. The 
whole flock had landed close to a long, low island. They settled, 
swam about, talked and gabbled a little, looking for food among 
the rushes. Then two arose, big and stately, and began flying 
upward, one circling about the other, banking and tipping like 
airplanes as they soared and hovered. Sometimes they were gray 
in the shadow as they tilted away from the sun, sometimes they 
were so bright as the full light fell upon them that they looked 
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“YOU DON’T SEE SWANS OFTEN,” SAID TED 


like burnished silver. The three in the canoe watched almost 
without breathing. Only once Ted spoke, well under his breath. 

“They’re swans,” he said. “You don’t see swans often, and 
almost never flying like that. They come down all the way 
from the Arctic Circle.” 

Miss Lydia was leaning forward, her cheeks flushed and her 
eyes bright. “I never hoped to see anything like this,” she 
whispered. “Never before in my life have I seen swans flying.” 

At last the big white birds all came down, some swimming, 
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some ranged on the grassy tuft of an island. Anne drew a long 
breath and Miss Lydia spoke again. “We have to go back,” she 
said. “It is getting too late to stay any longer.” And then they 
all remembered, what they had quite forgotten, that they were 
lost. 

They took up their paddles bravely and slipped out into more 
open waters. Ted caught sight of it first, the crinkled line of 
ripples which marked where a boat, a small boat, had gone by. 
They followed it, but the canoe was far ahead, since ripples 
run a long way on a quiet lake. Finally they caught sight of the 
Indian canoe moving before them, threading its way in toward 
a low stretch of the bank. 

The Indian boat came, however, into the running current 
of a stream and the three followed faithfully. It was not their 
own creek by which they had come down, for this was a deeper 
and swifter stream. But the birch bark boat was heavily laden, 
and if they could catch up, they could ask the way. Some of the 
Indians of the Reservation knew English and some did not, and 
most of them pretended that they didn’t. But they rather liked 
to be called on by the white people for directions, and they 
would usually answer by signs. 

Just as they began to get almost near enough for a hail, there 
was an interruption. The stream poured down over a fierce 
sweep of rapids, full of great jutting, black wet rocks. The 
Indians dug in their paddles, shouted all together, and with 
a great effort and with a darting back and forth that was as 
quick and clever as the swimming of a fish, they went up and 
through the broken water. The three behind could not hope to 
do any such thing. They had not the strength nor the skill nor 
the knowledge of the river. Instead, they landed, got out in a 
jiffy, and, almost running, carried the canoe round the rapids, 
and put it in the water again. With all their might, the travelers 
in the smaller canoe sped after the Indians. Now they could see 
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that the Indian boy was in the stern of the birch bark boat, and 
that he looked back at them curiously more than once. 

“We must get alongside,” Ted said. “How will we make 
signs to ask which is the way back to Bird Lake?” 

Strange to say, it was the Indian boy who began to make 
signs first. He spread out his hands and made a hovering move- 
ment, and then looked at them anxiously to see if they under- 
stood. The two elders were busy searching the shore for some 
wild leaf or root. The boat lay low in the water. It was plain 
to see that it was heavily laden with wild rice. 

Suddenly Ted understood. “He means the swans,” he said. 
“He saw them, too.” The Chippewa boy’s face lit with excite- 
ment and he nodded. Then he put his hand to his ear as though 
listening, as though bidding them to listen too. Far, far away, 
they heard the faint throbbing chug-chug of the motor boat. 

“Oh,” cried Anne with such a start that she almost upset the 
canoe. “I know! He means that the men with guns are going 
to find that flock of swans; they are going to shoot them. Oh 
what can we do, what can we do?” 

“We'll have to go back,” Ted declared. Not one of them 
could bear for a minute to think of what might be going to 
happen. He looked at Miss Lydia and she decided quickly and 
nodded. Yes, they would have to go back. As Ted began to 
swing the canoe round, the Indian boy and girl looked pleased 
and relieved. Ted spoke as clearly as he could, for there was 
still something he must know. 

“Bird Lake,” he said. ““Where is Bird Lake?” The two Indians 
looked at each other, then evidently recognized the English 
words. 

The girl steadied the boat while the boy got up and pointed. 
His dark finger was directed straight west, in the one direction 
that they thought Bird Lake could not be. He made a sign by 
putting his two hands slanted together, showing where two 
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streams joined, this one and the other, one of which ran down 
from Bird Lake. 

A canoe can move very fast when bow and stern paddle dip 
together in strong even harmony. Anne and Ted were a good 
pair of canoemen, and they carried their light craft flying down 
the stream. But there were sounds ahead which filled them with 
anxiety. One was the ever louder noise of the motor boat engine, 
the other was the deep voice of the stream where it roared down 
over the rapids. 

“Have we time to get out at the carrying place?” Anne 
asked. Ted in the bow shook his head without looking back. 
No, if they were to save the swans, they could not take the 
time. They would have to face the risk of sweeping down among 
those black wet rocks and going over the broken water. Miss 
Lydia drew a little sharp breath but she did not say anything. 
Miss Lydia, too, was certain that the swans must be saved. 

The noise of the water grew louder, the cold rushing and 
swirling of wild waters. They were in the middle of it now, and 
could hear nothing else. The black rocks flashed up before 
them, seeming to be rushing upstream to meet them, the boat 
slid between them, they were flashing by. Almost by instinct, 
the boy and girl guided the canoe, darting this way and that, 
touching the bow once, grating the stern another time. Then 
with a final rush and a plunge, they were in the deep, quiet water 
below. They floated quietly for a moment, not one of them had 
really breathed in that furious rush downward. But how much 
time they had saved! 

They dug in their paddles and sped onward. Now they were 
out in the lake again, breaking through the rushes and skimming 
across the open spaces of free water. Both boats came opposite 
the low island at almost the same moment, the big dark motor 
boat with its row of guns along the side, and the swiftly gliding 
canoe. A man in the larger boat had shut off the engine so that 
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it was gliding in as silently as the canoe and three times as fast. 
But the canoe was a little nearer. 

There were the swans, some of them paddling among the 
ripples, some of them preening themselves on the low, wet shore. 
The wind had carried the sounds in another direction and they 
were still unwarned. Ted rose to his knees, while Anne leaned 
over to steady the boat. He shouted, but his voice seemed to 
be lost in that wide emptiness, then he lifted his paddle and 
struck it, flat down, on the water, again and again. 

The loud, smacking sound carried much farther than his 
voice could ever have done. The swans all stood, frozen to 
statues for a second, their heads up, their necks stretched, listen- 
ing. Then with a thunder of wings which was greater even than 
the voice of the rapids had been, they were all in the air, towering 
high, going straight up into the last of the sunshine. One of the 
men raised his gun, but another caught his arm. The boats were 
30 close together that the children could hear his quick words, 
“You can’t shoot with that canoe and those fool kids so near.” 

The other replied in a growling mutter, but he lowered his 
gun without firing. The motor boat moved forward, for it was 
not easy to check its speed suddenly, and it came 
close to ramming the canoe. Only a swift 
turn of Ted’s paddle swung them 
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THEY WERE IN THE MIDDLE OF THE RAPIDS 
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out of danger. Then the motor boat stopped and backed with an 
angry sputter, turned about with a great fan of ripples under her 
bow, and went noisily on its way. Two of the men were still 
talking angrily, but the third looked back at them over his 
shoulder and grinned. He, too, had not been sorry that the swans 
had got away. 

Ted brought the canoe around with its nose toward home. 
There was a long hour and a half of paddling before them, up 
the smaller stream, but they knew the way now, and they did 
not mind. The swans were still to be seen, a little arrowhead of 
dark dots far away in the sky. It had been a good afternoon, 
the kind that makes three people feel that they truly know each 
other, because they have shared an experience that will make 
them friends forever. 


GAMES FROM NO-END HOLLOW 
By May Justus 


The old log schoolhouse in No-End Hollow stood in a pine 
thicket. The playground was a clearing that spread from the 
door to the steep part of Near-Side-And-Far. The children had 
three recesses: little recess in the morning, big recess at twelve 
o’ clock, and another little recess in the middle of the afternoon. 
Here are some games they liked to play best. 


Poor Old Tom. A player is chosen for “Poor Old Tom” who 
is to play the part of a cat. He gets down on all-fours in front 
of each of the other players and mews in as laughable or plain- 
tive a way as he can, at the same time making funny faces. The 
player whom he has chosen must pat him on the head and say 
without smiling or laughing, “Poor Old Tom,” three times. 
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If he laughs or s‘niles at Tom’s tricks, he has to be “Poor Old 
Tom” himself. 


Old Granny Hobble Gobble. The players sit down in a row. 
The person who is IT comes forward and says: “Old Granny 
Hobble Gobble sent me to you.” 

The others ask: “What for to do?” 

First Child: “Pat one foot just as I do.” 

The others pat their feet just as the first player tells them. 
Then IT must choose another player to take his place, and the 
game goes on, always with a new direction such as wagging the 
head, dancing a jig, winking an eye, etc. 


Chickamy Craney Crow. One player is Mother Hen who 
chooses a large group of children for her flock of chickens. 
Together they agree on x secret number up to twelve, and then 
they go to call on the old witch who has her house a little dis- 
tance away from them. Mother Hen goes in front of the 


chickens creeping behind her. Then she says as they come close 
to the old witch: 


“Chickamy, Chickamy, Craney Crow 
Went to the well to wash a toe. 
When I got back a chicken was gone. 
What time of day, Old Witch?” 


The Old Witch guesses first one number, then another, till 
she happens to hit on the right one, when Mother Hen and her 
chickens turn and fly for home. The Old Witch keeps all she 
manages to catch. The game is won by the side ending up with 
the most chickens when the school bell rings. - 
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SONG OF THE SHIP’S CAT 
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\ On the deck in the sun 
Or to doze 
In a sail that’s furled, 
And at night to make 
The gray rats run— 
That’s the way 
To see the world! 
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If the sun shines 

Too hot and clear. 

For a cat who knows 

His way on this earth 

The good things 

Always lie near. 

The smell of new ports 
Where a cat can rove 
—And the sights! 

Are strange as may be. 
What tales I shall have 
To tell by the stove 
When I am too old 

For the sea! 

For a cat who retires 
When whiskers turn gray 
Should bring back fine tales 


From the sea! 
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How all the apples from Lovina’s 
apple tree turned into one special 
pie for her birthday celebration 


LOVINA’S APPLE PIE 


By Auice DALGLEIsH 


Illustrated by Katherine Milbous 


Lovina was a little Pennsylvania-Dutch girl who lived on a 
farm with her Pop and Mom and her brother Chrissly. Long 
ago Lovina’s great-grandfather and great-grandmother had 
come to America from Switzerland. They were “plain people” 
and they all dressed alike. Lovina and Chrissly dressed just like 
Mom and Pop. 

When Lovina was born, Pop planted an apple tree. “The 
tree and Lovina grow big together,” he said. The apple tree 
grew and Lovina grew. When Lovina was four years old the 
tree had six apples. 


“Your apples will give a pie this year, Lovina,” said Mom. 
Chrissly helped to pick them and Lovina carried them care- 
fully in her apron into the kitchen. Mom gave her a knife and 
showed her how to cut the apples into small pieces. Then she 
gave her a large coarse needle and a piece of string. On the 


string Lovina threaded the pieces of apple very slowly and care- 
fully. 


“They will make good schnitz,” she said. “Schnitz” meant 
dried apples, and Lovina’s apples were to make a dried-apple 
pie. 

When the pieces of apples were all strung Lovina and her 
mother went up to the attic to hang them on the rafters. Already 
there were strings and strings of apples drying, but Mom hung 
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Lovina’s strings all by themselves so Lovina would know they 
were hers. 

All through the winter months the apples hung there, and 
Lovina would tip-toe up to the attic to see if they were safe. 
Sometimes she felt them. They were hard and dry. Yes, they 
would make a good pie, Lovina was sure of that. 

On baking day Lovina always helped her mother in the 
kitchen. On baking days the kitchen was full of good smells for 
Lovina’s mother made all kinds of pies. The Troyer family ate 
a great deal of pie, pie for breakfast, pie for supper—and to 
make enough pies for a whole week kept Lovina’s mother busy. 
She made shoo-fly pie to take to market, too, for shoo-fly pies, 
made of pie crust filled with molasses and flour and covered with 



































LOVINA BROUGHT HER OWN DISH 


a crumbly top, tasted very good and always sold extremely well. 
Lovina sniffed the good smells of pies and said, “Mom, when 
do we make my schnitz pie?” 
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“Ach, can’t you wait once, Lovina? We make it for your 
birthday.” 

Lovina sighed, it seemed such a long time to wait until her 
birthday. But slowly the days went by until the baking day 
before Lovina’s birthday came. Lovina and Chrissly were in 
the kitchen watching Mom as she rolled out the flaky pie crust. 

“Bring your own dish, Lovina,” said Mom. Lovina was 
pleased, for her very own dish was never used except on special 
occasions. It had belonged to Lovina’s grandmother and be- 
cause her name had been Lovina, too, it was there on the dish 
in big yellow letters. 

Lovina brought the dish and Mom helped her to make the 
pie with her very own dried apples. The filling for the pie was 
made with apples and an orange, cinnamon and sugar. She made 
a special pie for Chrissly, too, but his was a cherry pie. On the 
crust of Lovina’s pie Mom made a big L and on Chrissly’s she 
made a C. 

All the time, Katzi the cat sat and watched and licked his 
whiskers. Perhaps there would be a little piece of pie for him, 
because Katzi liked pie as well as the rest of the family. Perhaps 
some day Mom would make a pie with K on top for Katzi to 
eat all by himself. 

When the pies were ready, the children held them very care- 
fully and followed Mom to the big outdoor oven where pies 
were always baked. Lovina went first and, of course, Katzi had 
to go. He kept so close to Lovina that she almost fell over him; 
and almost—not quite—the special pie and the special dish fell 
on the hard stones. 

“Look out, Lovina! Look out!” said Mom. She took the 
apple pie from Lovina and the cherry pie from Chrissly and 
put them in the oven with all the other pies. Lovina helped 
Mom to clear away the baking dishes and put the kitchen to 
rights while the pies were in the oven. 
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When the pies were baked Lovina and Chrissly—and Katzi— 
took them into the house. How brown the crust was and how 
good it smelled! Lovina wished she could eat hers right away, 
but Mom said she must wait until her birthday. It was hard to 
wait, for Chrissly could have his pie at once. The pies were all 
put in neat rows on the shelves of the big pie cupboard. Lovina 
did not want hers to go in with the rest. She wanted it to go in 
the small cupboard on the wall, so that every one would know 
it was her pie and no one would eat it by mistake for just an 
ordinary pie. 

Sunday came and Monday and Tuesday. Thursday was 
Lovina’s birthday. On Wednesday Lovina stood on a chair and 
opened the door of the little cupboard to see if her pie was still 
there. As she opened the cupboard door Lovina almost fell off 
the chair for out jumped a mouse! 

Lovina’s shrill squeal made Mom and Chrissly come running 
to see what was the matter. 

“Ach! A mouse!” said Chrissly in disgust. “You ain’t scared 
of mice?” 

“No,” said Lovina in a bold tone now that the mouse was 
gone. “But I can’t leave mice in with my pie. They will eat it 
all up.” 

“Tomorrow soon comes. It is not long to wait,” comforted 
Mom. 

But Lovina was worried. “Katzi,” she said, “you will watch 
out for my pie? You will not let the mice eat it?” Katzi purred 
and looked very knowing. Lovina could not tell what he 
thought about it all. 

On the morning of Lovina’s birthday she hurried to see if 
her pie was in the cupboard. The door was open and for a 
moment Lovina thought the pie was all eaten up. But it was 
there, and Katzi was sitting looking up at the pie. Katzi was 
licking her lips. 
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“Oh, Katzi,” said Lovina, “you took good care of my pie, 
ain’t? You caught the mouse, I know it.” 

Katzi could not tell, but he purred very hard. And at dinner 
time when Lovina ate her pie, Katzi had a piece, too. It was, so 
Lovina and Katzi thought, the best pie that had ever been baked 
in Pennsylvania. And Lovina and Katzi should know, for they 
had eaten many pies. 
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THE LASCAR AND THE IDOL 


By Grace Norton Rost 
Illustrated by Jack Manley Rosé 


Tue Story So Far: Fighting over a Chinese idol in New Bed- 
ford 100 years ago, an East Indian sailor (Lascar) wounds Sid 
Higgins. Sid takes refuge with a Quaker family, the Hales, who 
befriend him. Captain Cook selfishly wants the Idol, but Mrs. 
Hale sends her son Rod to Caleb Hathaway’s shop to get his help 
in sending the Lascar and the stolen Idol back to China. The 


Idol is found and lost again, the Lascar outfitted with new 
clothes and Rod starts for home. 


Part Four 


Tue Lascar, darting through the deserted streets, was able to 
follow Rod unchallenged. When they reached the Quaker 
home, the boy motioned toward the woodshed behind the house, 
and the Lascar, seeming to know the place well, swiftly climbed 
the ladder to the loft. Rod left him there and went into the 
house, in his excitement forgetting the newly-covered Bible 
stool which he had set down on the floor of the shed. 

His mother welcomed him warmly. She was helping Sid 
Higgins disguise himself in order to escape. The sailor stood 
before the kitchen hearth rubbing charred cork over his face 
and hands. When the disguise was complete, Mercy handed 


him a canvas bag. 
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“Here is thy money,” she said to Sid. He shook the bag 
doubtfully. 

“Thee must make the best of it,” Mercy said, “and count 
thyself lucky to have fallen into honest hands.” 

Hastily giving them food, a lanthorn and a long black cape, 
she packed Sid and Rod off to Hathaway’s Shop to await the 
dark. The certainty that she had been, during the day, face to 
face with the Oriental, came over Rod, and he stopped to lock 
the woodshed door as a precaution. 

At the shop, Rod told Caleb, much to Sid’s horror, that the 
Lascar was now in his woodshed but that the Idol was missing. 
Suddenly in the dusk outside a gig drew up in front of the shop 
with a furious clatter. Captain Cook slid over the wheel and 
into the room in almost one motion. Rod just had time to hide, 
hoping that Sid’s disguise would pass muster. But Captain Cook 
eyed the sailor keenly and cried, 

“Oh, it’s you, Sid Higgins! Where’s the Idol? Come now, 
out with it!” 

“So help me, I don’t know, and nobody knows but that 
Lascar!” 

“Ump! Well, there’s somebody here who can tell me! 
Where’s that boy?” 

“Gone lobstering,” lied Caleb, mildly. 

“At this time of night? A likely story!” The Captain wheeled 
on Sid. “If you know what’s good for you, you'll clear out 
tonight.” 

“Give me my full wage and I will,” whined the troublesome 
sailor. 

“You'll have no more from me! You—with a price on your 
precious head, as I well know, Sid Higgins!” 

The sailor’s bravado wilted. He got up and shambled to the 
door, muttering as he went—“I pray the curse on this thing 


strikes you dead, Obed Cook!” 
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The Captain poked at the heaped-up quilt back of the desk. 
“Smells like a Lascar in here. Sure you haven’t got him hidden?” 
Swooping down on a bit of magenta twine caught in the hasp of 

the sea chest, he demanded whence it came. 

“Off a tea box from Ceylon,” said Caleb boldly. 

“Then I came off a tree in Timbuctoo!” the Captain snapped. 
“This is Chinese twine!” 

“And what if it is, Captain Cook?” Caleb’s voice was 
snappy too. 

“T’ll own that heathen image yet, in spite of you!” the Cap- 
tain bellowed. 

Just then Sid Higgins appeared at the doorway. “You'll find 
the Lascar in Friend Hale’s woodshed!” he said. 

“So,” cried the Captain, and made for his gig. Rod wondered 
anxiously how his mother would manage this complication. 
Later he heard that she had valiantly defended her rights as a 
householder, refusing to let the angry Captain enter her wood- 
shed without a warrant, which she well knew could not be 
obtained before the morning. The Captain, determined now to 
have the Idol at all costs, stormed off to the Court House, order- 
ing Jethro Hale himself to issue the writ. 

But at present Rod was more concerned in getting Sid down 
to the anchored Mars. Caleb had heard that Captain Norton 
would be late in going aboard, and that he was sailing short- 
handed. Sid begged them to get underway and lie-to down 
harbor until Captain Norton went aboard. Caleb seemed to 
think well of this. 

“Better reef the sharpie’s'sail. It’s coming up a mite of a blow,” 
he offered, picking up Rod’s lanthorn and cloak. “T’'ll go along 
down with you.” 

A brisk breeze was rising and only a few stars shone on them 
as Rod and Sid slid aboard the sharpie and Caleb waved fare- 
well. It was nearly two hours later when Rodney, the sailor 
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safely on board the whaler Mars, clambered up on the sea wall 
again. As he did so, some one clapped him sharply on the 
shoulder. 

It was Captain Cook, who, getting nowhere with Jethro Hale 
about the issuing of a warrant after hours, had spent a long vigil 
on the wharf awaiting Rod’s 
return. 

“Oho, my lad,” he said, “so 
you turned the trick. Now, 
where’s the Lascar? Come, out 
with it!” 
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ROD CLAMBERED UP THE SEA WALL AGAIN 
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“Thee told me to borrow thy sharpie and put Sid Higgins 
on board Captain Norton’s whaler,” Rod answered in stubborn 
Quaker fashion. 

“Yes, yes, but where is the Idol?” 

“T don’t know,” Rod replied gloomily. “I wish I did. I want 
that Lascar to take it back to China.” 

“Oh, you do, do you? Well, it happens I don’t, and there’s 
where we differ, my young lad! The Idol will stay with me 
in New Bedford.” 

“But my mother says it’s our duty to get it back to China,” 
cried Rod. 

“So, your mother again! She seems to be troubled with a 
very heavy sense of duty for other people, confound her! 
But I'll get in that woodshed of hers tomorrow if I have to 
burn it down to smoke that Lascar out!” 

“You wouldn’t dare!” cried Rod, so excited by all these 
happenings that he forgot himself. 

The Captain bent a searching look at Rod’s upturned 
indignant face. 

“Well, maybe not. My hasty temper leads me to say things 
I don’t always mean,” he temporized. “But if that Lascar slips 
through that guard of husky cutthroats I’ve put about your 
premises, before I get a warrant, I'll live on hard tack for a 
year! Come on!” he said roughly, starting up the street. “It’s 
time you were in your bunk, my boy. By Gad, I like your spirit, 
I do. If ever you want a berth at sea, I’ll give you one!” 

Pride welled up in Rod. What was there about such an 
ungodly man that made you like him in spite of all? So, wearily 
but somewhat happier, he plodded along as far as his gate. Sure 
enough, a rough fellow lounged on his very house steps; another 
came across the street and reported all quiet and no Lascar to 
be seen. The Captain gave Rod a hearty push through the gate. 

“Get indoors with you and sleep! Forget the Lascar and this 
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Idol. It’s none of your business. After all it belongs to me, you 
know. Tell your mother that! The Lord deliver me from the 
stubbornness of Quakers!” And he was gone with his long stride 
up the street. 

Mercy Hale threw open the back door as Rod stumbled 
wearily into her out-stretched arms. His father, too, was still 
awake. They had kept watch together. Rod was fed and sent 
to bed as soon as he reported Sid safely aboard the Mars. Then 
his parents, with an uneasy thought for what the morrow might 
bring, went to bed, too. 

Rod came awake slowly. It was still black as pitch but he 
had a feeling that something unusual had waked him. It was 
with a sense of something very wrong that he rose and pattered 
down the hall to the kitchen. There the feeling increased. The 
night seemed warm and thick and full of confusion. He heard 
shouts as he looked out at the garden through the closed win- 
dow. He saw a thick pall of smoke with a dull red glow at the 
heart of it. More shouts and yells, and then “Fire! Fire!” sounded 
in his ears as he wrenched the back door open. It was the wood- 
shed! Already the neighborhood was aroused. Rod dashed back 
to the stairs for the leather fire bucket and yelled up the stairway. 

“Fire, fire! In the woodshed, Father!” His mother and father 
were already running about collecting clothes and valuables. 

“Fire! Fire!” the yells went echoing up the hill. Some one 
had roused the Watch. People with buckets were coming on 
the run. 

Rod took two heavy pails from the hands of a neighbor and 
made for the shed. A well in the next yard was surrounded by 
a bucket brigade of men, women, boys and girls, who passed 
the long leather buckets from hand to hand as quickly as they 
were filled. Youths were clambering on the roofs of adjacent 
houses and water was being dashed against the house wall to wet 
it down. Inside the area of billowing smoke, the cruel red glow 
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“FIRE! FIRE!’ ECHOED UP THE HILL 


was bursting into orange flame that spurted up and sank away 
and spurted up again, lighting all the running, panting, yelling 
crowd. Rod heard bells ringing all over the town. 

“Fire! Fire!” hoarse cries flung it out through the night. 
The volunteer fire department was bringing up its new twelve- 
man pump. 

It needed only this, Rod thought bitterly, to cap the climax 
of these wild unreal days and nights. So Captain Cook had made 
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good his threat. No, surely not—but the Lascar—suddenly into 
Rod’s mind flashed the thought that the wizened little monkey 
man might be within the now completely blazing building. So 
he dashed close to where his father led the fire fighting. 

To Rod’s earnest attempts to secure his attention, his father 
turned a deaf ear. “Go back to thy mother. Take care of her,” 
was all he could get from him. 

Sparks were flying on the night wind. As the glow widened, 
people on nearby roofs could be seen anxiously wetting down 
their shingles. The roar and crackling from the shed grew to 
a wild pulsing beat, and suddenly flames leaped to engulf the 
whole building. It was useless to try to save it. The crowd stood 
awestruck, and watched the framework of the little building 
stand out one moment, a hollow shell against the flames, and 
the next go up in a burst of yellow-orange leaping light. But 
before the fire was over and the whole building had sunk to a 
huge bonfire, well under control, the cry had gone about— 
“‘Where’s the Lascar?” 

That he had set the blaze seemed certain. Captain Cook’s 
men were sure of it. Watching the place through the night, they 
had seen the first wisp smoke work out under the eaves. Batter- 
ing down the door they had been met by a burst of flames as if 
a huge rubbish pile had been set off just inside it. In the con- 
fusion, and the excitement that followed, the Lascar must have 
got clean away. The small broken window was proof enough 
of how he had eluded them. And the Idol with him? Rod 
wondered. 

Then Rod, thunderstruck, heard his mother tell how the 
Lascar had brought the Idol to her in her own Fayal market 
basket that very morning, and asked her in pantomime to help 
him hide it. She and he together had selected the loft of the 
woodshed, and the Lascar had gone away apparently contented. 
But Mercy didn’t say that she had mislaid her bread knife after 
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that, nor did she tell that she had 
given the Lascar a letter to her 
Uncle Daniel Knight of New- 
buryport asking him to help the 
bearer back to the Orient by way 
of Salem. All this Rod learned 
later. 

At any rate the Lascar had es- 
caped, and probably the Idol with 
him in Mercy’s market basket, 
Rod decided, and everything else 
in the shed, including the Bible 
stool so gay in its new covers, 
had gone up in smoke. But it was 
strange that when Caleb Hatha- 
way opened his shop, he found 
those same coverings rolled in a 
bundle inside the Fayal market 
basket and wedged in the little 
back window. 

Long after daylight, when the 
wreck of the woodshed only 
smoldered a bit, Mercy Hale and 
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with Sid Higgins aboard. Before he left, Caleb shoveled the 
clams that Rod had dug so long ago on the embers of the wood- 
shed fire where they gave off a most delicious clam-bake odor. 

It was then that Mercy really missed her bread knife, when 
she wanted to cut some bread. 

“But how—did that Lascar—?” she marveled. 

“Hast thee ever seen a Lascar slip a knife up his sleeve. He 
does it quicker than the eye can follow!” said Rod wisely. 

Mercy shuddered. After a while she spoke serenely. “I mostly 
regret the loss of our stool, but I am very glad to get my basket 
back in spite of the smell,” and she thrust it out of doors to air. 

Rod was rather pale and quiet that day, wandering thought- 
fully about the house. If a Bible could have been hidden in that 
stool, why couldn’s the Lascar have hidden the Idol there, and 
so carted it away with him? Why not indeed? 

It was years afterwards that there came back to them in 
New Bedford, the self-same stool, cradling carefully a rare and 
beautiful bronze urn in a lacquered box, brought around the 
world by this sailing captain and that, each passing it on to an- 
other until the original shipper was forgotten. It was wrapped 
on the outside in India matting, most carefully tied with colored 
jute twine and tagged in the beautiful painted writing in Chinese 
characters, which when translated read: 


To the Lady and her Son 
Living in the House of the Burned Shed 
on the Street Running to the Water 
in the Town of Tall Ships. 


And always, thereafter, there hung about the stool a strange 
musty odor that Rodney, although he was to command his own 
ship before he turned twenty, and sail round the Horn to the 
Orient, never could bring himself to like. 

THE END 
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Illustration by Frank Dosias from Five Bears AND MiranDA 


NEW FAVORITES 


Every year, you choose a few new books to put on the shelf 
beside your old favorites. Last year, you may have added Mr. 
Popper’s Pencumns or, perhaps, THE Toosrys. This year, you 
have a greater richness from which to choose. 

Phil Stong’s CowHanp Goes to Town (Dodd. $2) is right 
up in the front ranks, his best story since Honk THE Moose. 
Kurt Wiese’s pictures are as important as the story. In fact, 
Phil Stong believes Mr. Wiese is a mind reader who can draw 
the pictures even before the author writes the story. 

In Fire! tHe Mascor (Scribners. $2) Paul Brown creates a 
dog character as real and lovable and almost-human as any of the 
horses in his other books. Be sure to give this book a chance to 
be a new favorite. 

If you’re one of a large family, you know there’s always 
something going on. That was true of the Ruggleses, in THE 
FAMILY FROM OnE ENp Street, by Eve Garnett (Vanguard. 
$2). Sometimes it was the twins who stirred up excitement with 
their Gang of the Black Hand. Sometimes it was one of the 
girls. Sometimes it was Mr. Ruggles, whose job as a dustman 
took him into strange places. 

Orphans like Jock in the book, Jock Bareroot, by Maud 
Lindsay (Lothrop. $1.50) quickly make up for the lack of a 
family. First a Scotch village looked out for Jock, then the 
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gypsies, and then the Little Good People in the Fairy Glen. Of 
course, Andrew MacAndrew MacPherson helped, and finally 
even the bad-tempered Laird of the Castle. If you’re an orphan 
like Jock, you find out what people are really like. 

Another story of real adventure is SaRANGA THE Pycmy by 
Attilio Gatti (Scribners. $2.). Full grown pygmies are only 
four feet high, and Saranga at ten was no taller than your four- 
year-old baby brother. But alone in the African jungle, Saranga 
and his hunting dog Boo-a were able to protect themselves from 
wild elephants and mischievous monkeys. For Saranga was a 
hunter and trained for the jungle, as you are trained for base- 
ball, football, and skating. 

If you like surprising and not-quite-true stories, here are four 
books that will keep you guessing: 

Nor Reatty! by Lesley Frost (Coward. $1.75) 

Five Bears AND Miranpa by Henry Beston (Macmillan. $2) 

Merry TaLes FRoM Spain by Antoniorrobles (Winston. 
$1.50). Christmas stories for all the year. 

WiLiiaM WiccLEWHISTLE by Anne Heyneman (Scribners. 
$1.50). A funny picture-story book. 

If you have a favorite artist and look for the artist’s name on 
a book, rather than the author’s, there are new and satisfyingly 
beautiful books this year by Robert Lawson, Dorothy Lathrop 
and James Daugherty. Robert Lawson’s clear line and clear 
characterization of people, good and bad, enliven the new edi- 
tion of Pircrim’s Procress (Stokes. $2). Dorothy Lathrop’s 
soft colors and sympathy for sorrow interpret anew Andersen’s 
Tue Lirrte Mermar (Macmillan. $2.50). James Daugherty’s 
bold and vigorous pictures and text in Dante Boone (Viking. 
$2.50) bring the perils of the frontier and the wilderness road 
to new vividness. 

Choose, then, from these and others, your new favorites for 
a New Year. 
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BALANCING 


Here is a stunt that will give you a lot of fun. Take a gallon jug and 
put it on its side on the floor, in a place where it can roll easily. Now 
sit on it with your legs straight out in front of you and your feet crossed, 
so that only one heel touches the ground. Then pick up a small pad 
and pencil, and try to write your name on the pad without resting it 
against anything but your hand. Be sure not to fall off the jug! 





THREE GUESSES 


In each of the following puzzles a five-letter word is described, first 
as a whole, and then divided up to form other words. For example, the 
last three letters of chair would be air, or the last four, hair. The word 
pigmy might be divided into pig and my, or the second letter alone 
might be described as an eye. 


I. 


My job is lighting lamps and fires, 

I have no use for bulbs and wires, 

My first two letters, you'll agree, 

Are part of every family, 

Or if you take my one, two, three, 

Then you can sit right down on me. 

You should have guessed by now, I think, 
My middle letter is a drink. 


2. 


I am a group or band of men, 

You've read about me now and then, 
Among the Indians I’m known, 

My middle letters are a bone, 

My fourth letter can buzz and sting 

Or make you run like anything, 

My first three mean a small endeavor, 
Now if you’ve found me out, you're clever. 
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A COIN TRICK 


For this trick you will need about fifteen pennies—a few more or 
less won’t make any difference. Arrange them in an oval with a tail at 
the bottom, something like the letter Q. Suppose that you have eleven 
pennies in the oval and four in the tail. Tell your friend to choose a 
number between one and ten, and beginning at the end of the tail, to 
count the coins up and around the oval to the left. When he gets to the 
number he has chosen, tell him to begin at one again and count the same 
number to the right, skipping the tail this time. 

Now you can tell him the coin he stops at, because it will be the 
fourth coin to the right of the tail. If you have three pennies in the 
tail, he will stop at the third coin to the right; if you have five pennies, 
the fifth, and so on. The trick will be harder to guess if you mix up 
the pennies and change the number each time you play it. 


RABBIT MAZE 


Can you start at the rabbit’s nose and get to his tail without crossing 
a single line? 























(Answers to Puzzlewits on page 53.) 
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MAKE YOUR OWN RAILROAD 
By Sue F. Turner 


Sammy looked disappointed on Christmas morning. He had wanted 
an electric train and track, but instead, there was a neat small train, 
with an engine, several cars and a caboose. 

“You will like it better when you have a track to run it on,” his 
mother said, for she knew what he was thinking. “I have an idea for one, 
and you can build it yourself.” 

Just then Sammy saw a stack of wooden blocks in the corner. He 
began to feel very happy over his train. 

This is the railroad as Sammy built it, and as you can build it, too. 

Go to a lumber yard and ask for one board, five-eighths of an inch 
thick, four inches wide and twelve feet long, and another board, one 
inch thick, two inches wide, and twelve feet long. Cut the five-eighths 
inch board into twelve inch blocks. Cut the one-inch piece into four 
inch blocks. Use the one-inch blocks as cross ties. Nail the five-eighths 
boards to them as a roadway. (See Fig. 1) 

The side track and spur are made like the main track. The side track 
is used when a freight has to wait at a station. The spur is used for a 
sawmill or factory. The cars run out on it to be loaded. (See Fig. 2) 

The Station: This is made of two upright boards and a roof nailed to 
a base. 

The Water Tank: Make a table with two upright boards with a piece 
nailed across them. On this put a tin can and into it a piece of rubber 
tube. 

Signals: These are the language of the railroad and every engineer has 
to know them. To make the signals, small sticks can be cut from a 
packing crate. 

Station Signal: Two arms are nailed to the top of a stick with one nail 
each so that they work up and down. Paint or color them with crayons. 
One side is black with a white band, the other is yellow with a black 
band. Nail them on the station so that the yellow arm is on the engineer’s 
right-hand side when he faces it. (See Fig. 3) 

Switch Signal: Nail a four-inch piece to the top of a twelve-inch stick. 
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(See Fig. 4) Paint this signal yellow. When the switch is open, so that 
you can run out on the side track, the yellow arm is on the right side, 
at right angles to the post. If the switch is closed, then the arm is 
straight up. 

Spur Signal: This signal is four inches high with two short arms, about 
three inches long. (See Fig. 5) Since these arms have to turn they must 
revolve on top of the post. Put a small nail through the center of both 
pieces and secure it into the top of the upright post. Paint the ends of 
one cross piece red, and the other green. When you want to go out on 
the spur, have the red lights toward you, for this shows that the switch 
is open. 

Here are other train signals. You are near a station and you see that 
the arms of the station signal are straight out. You blow your whistle 
four long blows. The station agent has no orders for you so he drops 
the yellow arm. You answer his signal by blowing two short blows. 

Should the station agent have orders, he will not lower the yellow 
arm. Then the engineer answers with one short “Toot” and goes into 
the station. The engineer blows two longs and a short, and then another 
long blow, as he crosses another track. 

Learn these simple rules of the railroad and be your own engineer. 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story Parape. 
Write about any real experiences that you have had. Tell, either in 
stories, plays, or verse, what you have seen, heard, and felt. No two 
people have exactly the same experiences, and your way of telling 
things will be different from that of every other boy and girl. 

If you write in verse, it will not be necessary to use rhyme unless 
you wish, but it is important for you to write in your own way, to use 
your imagination, and to tell how you feel about things that happen 
to you. 

Our Own would like to have drawings that show boys and girls 
doing things, or pictures of animals or of other things that interest 
you. Since Story Parabe cannot use colored pictures, draw with black 
crayon, black ink, or a sharp black pencil. 

Be sure to give your full name, address, and age. 

This month you will read on these pages “The Flower Queen.” This 
story was written by a blind girl in Braille, the raised writing that the 
blind read by moving their fingers over the letters. 


—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor. 


THE MOON CHANGES 


The moon’s coming out in her splendor. 
She’s wonderfully full tonight. 

Rising over the mountain, 

Pale, yet coldly bright. 

The moon’s coming out in her splendor. 
She is wonderfully full tonight. 

So coldly lovely, beautifully shining, 
My, she’s a marvelous sight. 


The moon’s but half a moon in the sky. 
She’s pale and common tonight. 

Why you can tell with one short glance 
That it’s just reflected light. 

The moon’s but a half moon in the sky, 
She’s pale and common tonight. 
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The moon’s just a tiny streak. 

It looks like a silver thread, 
Between whose points a baby star 
Is trying to go to bed. 

The moon’s just a tiny streak, 

It looks like a silver thread. 


The moon’s coming out in her splendor. 
She’s wonderfully full tonight. 
Rising over the mountains, 
Pale, yet coldly bright. 
The moon’s coming out in her splendor. 
She’s wonderfully full tonight. 
So coldly lovely, beautifully shining, 
My, she’s a marvelous sight! 
—Mapo Gaston, age 10 


THE FLOWER QUEEN 


Once upon a time there was a girl whose name was Carrol. She had 
five sisters who hated her very much. Their names were Dotty, Mary, 
Betty, Ann, and Sally. These sisters used to hit her and give her scraps 
to eat. 

One day the little girl was sitting in the garden crying. Then a 
little fairy popped out of a big rose. 

“Why are you crying?” said she. 

“I am very sad. My sisters are very mean to me.” Carrol stopped 
crying. 

“Then come with me,” said the fairy, “I will make you a fairy wand, 
and you will be a fairy.” Then the two of them went into the rose. 

First they dropped down through a dark tunnel. Then they came 
into a neat fairy room. They sat down at the table and had a nice meal. 
After that they walked around and looked at the tiny furniture. 

Then the fairy said it was time to go home. The two fairies went 
out of the tiny room and out of the rose. 

“Now, you shall once more be a little girl.” The fairy waved her 
wand. At once the fairy changed into a rosy-cheeked child. 

When she went home every one was different. Her sisters treated her 
very nicely. So the five sisters and Carrol were happy for many years. 


—CLairE GOLprIck, age 11 
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THE KILL 


As the sun was setting, a tiger awoke. Stirring and yawning, he showed 
his strong, sharp teeth. He stretched his forepaw and the long curved 
white claws slid out from beneath the pads. His fine heavy coat of fur 
rippled and grew taut as his shoulder muscles contracted. Slowly and 
gracefully he got to his feet. It was dusk and the cat’s eyes glowed with 
a yellow-green light. The long curved tail with the rounded tip 
twitched slightly as the tiger turned to face the cool breeze. He sniffed 
the air. Not a rustle of noise was heard. 
Silently the tiger walked through the underbrush. He stopped and 
crouched without moving, then licked his whiskers with satisfaction 
and started off at a swift trot. . .. He broke into a lope, long, graceful 
bounds over the tall grass on the veldt, quiet and fast. Abruptly he 
slowed to a walk with his belly close to the ground. The tall grass hid 
his muscular body. 
Unsuspiciously, a magnificent doe stood sniffing the air. But the tiger 
was after more tender meat. Beside the doe was a young fawn, light 
brown with white spots. The tiger crept within springing distance. 
Carefully he placed his hind legs. His tail was twitching nervously. 
He kept shifting his forepaws, but at length they came to rest. The 
shoulder blades were well above his back as he crouched still lower. 
The tail stopped moving except for the yellow tip. His muscles tight- 
ened. Once more he slightly shifted his forepaws. Then he sprang. 
He landed squarely on the fawn’s back, his front claws digging in just 
behind the shoulders. The mother bounded away and the tiger pulled 
himself higher on the staggering fawn. 
The young animal fell under the pain and 
weight, and the tiger set his sharp teeth in 
the prey’s neck. 

—Joun LoweENTHAL, age 13 





ANSWERS TO PuzZLEwITs: match, ma, mat, tea; tribe, rib, bee, try. 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


The farthest penguin club member lives in Canton, China and his 
name is Alan Thomson. There is a good club in Warren, Pennsylvania, 
that meets every Tuesday at 4 o’clock. Maria Wilson writes that the 
club in Margate, N. J., has six new members. 

If there is no penguin club yet in your town, why not join yourself 
and start one? The admission is ten cents. This entitles you to a pen- 
guin pin, a key to the club code, and a list of honors and prizes. Just 
send a dime or ten cents in stamps and your name, age and address 
with a letter saying you want to join the club to Peter Penguin, c/o 
Story Parape, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Many penguin club members won honors this month for different 
things. Here are a story and drawing that won blue honors. 


GOBBLE-GOBBLE AND THE HURRICANE 


Once there was a turkey. His name was “Gobble-gobble.” Gobble- 
gobble was very proud of his beautiful feathers and his long long tail. 
Gobble-gobble would not speak to any of the other barnyard animals 
because of his proudness. One day the farmer saw a great big black 
cloud in the sky. He ran to the barn yelling, “Run, run to the cyclone 
cellar, it is a hurricane.” He quickly gathered up the animals, all except 
proud Gobble-gobble who refused to be picked up. Then the hurri- 
cane started in all its fury. Lightning flashed and thunder crashed, 
the wind howled and the rain came down in sheets. Poor Gobble-gobble 
got all wet and his feathers got all rumpled. When at last the hurricane 
stopped, Gobble-gobble was a sight. Later on when the farmer and the 
animals came out they brushed him and combed him until he looked 
as good as ever, only his lesson had made him friendly. 

—Tony Scuuttz, age 9 





MY PUSSY —IsABELLE WELTER, age 10 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


© 


PUBLISHERS 


597 FIFTH AVENUE P NEW YORK,N. Y. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR MOTHERS 
THAT IS WORTH TAKING ADVANTAGE OF 


We would like to send you a very handsome 
brochure that is fully descriptive of our new 


"YOUNG AMERICA*S MUSIC" 


"Young America's Music" is a comprehensive 
collection of musical compositions of every 
description and its 250 composers cover a range 
that has a very strong interest for juvenile 
lovers of music from 6 to 16 years of age. It 
will foster and develop, as nothing else will, 
@ real appreciation of music among young people. 


If you will sign your name below, then 
tear out the page and mail it to us, a copy of 
our informative and instructive brochure will 
come to you without the slightest obligation on 
your part. 





Very truly yours, 


C IBNER* 
Y ‘Info tion Desk 
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Please Sign Here 
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Reading Fun! 


H™ is a grand collection of 
stories from Story Parade— 
the cream of the stories, poems 
and plays that have appeared in 
the magazine in the last three 
years—bound in permanent form to endow the contents with the 
permanence which they so abundantly deserve. 





THE STORY PARADE BOXED SET— including a copy 
each of the Yellow Book (new), Green Book, and Red 
By OS ND WI oi cicccnccccvsvcdsccesens $5.00 


On sale at all bookstores, or 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY Philadelphia 








Know the Wonders 
of Nature 





96 pages, size 344” x 5%” 


GUIDE BOOKS IN COLOR 


Can you name the birds or butterflies or insects that you see? Do you know the 
trees and flowers of your native land? They are easy to recognize when you have 
a Guide Book. The pictures are authentic reproductions in full color and the 
easy descriptions tell you many facts about each species. 


Blue Book of Birds Wild Flowers of America 

Red Book of Birds Fresh Water Fish 

Green Book of Birds Salt Water Fish 

Butterflies of America Bugs 

Trees of North America Wild Animals of North America 


Available In All Chain Stores for 10¢ Each 


WHITMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, RACINE, WIS. 









Your favorite fairytale— 


THE LITTLE MERMAID 
by Hans Christian Andersen 


/ Illustrated by Dorothy P. Lathrop 


Here is the story of the mermaid and the beauti- 
ful prince! Many exquisite full-page pictures in 
four colors, and black and white by Dorothy 
Lathrop. A book for all ages. $2.50 





The Macmillan Company 


LOOP EEODOEOORh OO 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
a ~ 








Walt Disney’‘s 


Pinocchio 


The movie version as written by Dis- 
ney for his animated feature production 
in multi-plane technicolor, to be re- 
leased early in 1940. 











Wherever 
Books 
Are Sold 


50¢ 








This is one of Disney’s drawings 
from PINOCCHIO. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated in color. 


GROSSET & DUNLAP, INC. 


PUBLISHERS 1107 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N.Y: 


























THE LITTLE TONINO CLUB 


Helen Hill and Violet Maxwell have written many books about 
French children. Perhaps you know Lirrte Tontno and WHEN 
Marius Was Ten. Today in Europe where many countries are 
at war, these two American authors have opened a home for French 
children whose fathers have gone to war and whose mothers cannot 
care for them. American children are helping by joining a Little 
Tonino Club and sending money to the authors in France. If you 
would like to join and help too, write to Mrs. Nancy Bartlett 
Laughlin, 139 East 66th Street, New York City. 
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